The Cabinet
their decisions could usefully work together unless they
were assured, as normally they are, that the confidences
of free discussion will be respected* In fatt, indefed, the
rule cannot be made an absolute one. Any serious Cabinet
division which results in the resignation of one or more
ministers always results in a discussion in the House
of Commons in which there is revelation, sometimes
luxuriant, of Cabinet secrets; that was notably the case
after the resignation of Mr. E* S. Montagu in 1921, and
after the resignation of the Labour Government in 1931,
when ministers and ex-ministers vied with one another
in hurling Cabinet secrets about the House. Not only
is this the case. There are few Cabinet meetings in which
the modern Press is not a semi-participant. Ministers,
sometimes the Prime Minister, give to its organs in-
spired communications intended to promote opinion
towards the direction they desire; and there have been
fewer Cabinets still in which some member has not been
in fairly confidential relations with one eminent journalist
or another. Cabinet ministers, moreover, increasingly
publish their memoirs; and though the tradition of secrecy
still holds, even for a period as recent as that of the Great
War, there are few vital controversies in which we have
not been made almost familiar participants*
Collective responsibility is a different matter; the rule
was well laid down by Lord Salisbury in 1878. "For all
that passes in Cabinet," he said, "each member of it who
does not resign is absolutely and irretrievably responsible^
and has no right afterwards to say that he agreed in one
case to a compromise, while in another he was persuaded
by his colleagues." A minister, therefore, must accept
a Cabinet decision or resign, and, if he does not resign,
it is no less his decision than that of his colleagues even
if he protested against it in the Cabinet He must, that